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DEFENCE, 


THE  result  of  the  late  Election  for  West- 
minster, if  turned  to  a  proper  account,  by 
persons  of  all  parties  and  opinions,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  favourable 
events,  for  securing  the  tranquillity,  and  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that 
has  occurred  since  the  Constitution  was  re- 
novated and  consecrated  by  the  Revolution. 
Without  at  all  relying  on  the  correctness  of 
what  has  been  published  as  having  fallen 
from  the  Candidates,  and  their  supporters, 
on  the  Hustings,  scarcely  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly, amidst  clamorous  interruptions  and 
tumults,  I  may,  nevertheless,  assume,  as  a 
fact,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse,  supported  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
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the  Whigs  of  England  to  any  favour  or  sup- 
port from  her  people,  as  being  a  corrupt  and 
profligate  faction,  which  had  abjured  all  the 
free  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Reform,  which  they 
had  once  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
support. 

To  speak  plainly  :  that  a  Whig  might  now 
be  considered  as  a  term  of  ridicule  or  re- 
proach. 

The  truth  and  justice  of  such  imputations 
deserve  most  seriously  to  be  examined ;  be- 
cause, if  believed^  they  cast  into  the  shade  the 
character  of  the  Revolution  itself;  and  leave 
us  without  any  standard  for  British  freedom, 
but  that  .which  has  been  planted  within  a  few 
years  by  hot,  undisciplined  Reformers,  the 
majority  of  whom,  though,  most  probably, 
honest  and  well  intentioned,  have,  by  their 
violences,  repeatedly  disappointed,  and,  in 
the  end,  rendered  almost  desperate,  the  great 
cause,  which  they  will  yet  allow  no  others, 
who  fall  short  of  their  o^^n  visionary  theories, 
to  support. 

It  must  always  be  a  most  hazardous  con- 
juncture, when  a  powerful  and  populous 
nation  is  driven  to  resort,  for  its  security,  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  pure  abstract ; 


without  being  able  to  refer  to  any  precedent 
in  its  own  liistory,  for  safe  guidance  and  di- 
rection. It  is  on  this  account,  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  is  considered  by  all  wise 
and  eminent  statesmen,  and  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  an 
example  of  singular  value  and  importance. 
Our  ancestors,  at  that  period,  were  well 
aware  of  the  full  right  of  the  people,  to  have 
re-settled  the  whole  frame  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, but  they  were  wise  enough  to  leave 
every  thing  untouched,  which,  in  principle 
and  effect  had  not  failed,  and  to  provide 
only  for  the  emergency  of  a  vacant,  or  for- 
feited throne,  by  adhering  as  closely  to  an- 
cient inheritance  as  the  security  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  admit. — An  alleged  defect  in 
this  great  work,  so  often  in  the  mouths  of 
Revolutionists,  the  sober-minded  Whigs  of 
England  consider  as  decisively  characteristic 
of  its  wisdom. — The  people  at  large  were  not 
called  upon  to  act  for  themselves,  as  if  the 
whole  frame  of  the  ancient  Government  had 
been  dissolved ;  but  writs  were  sent  to  the 
Convention  Parliament  to  supply  the  single 
defect  which  had  taken  place.  In  this  manner, 
England  preserved  all  the  ancient  treasures 
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of  her  freedom  :  her  Laws  and  Constitution 
continued  unshaken,  whilst  a  principle  of 
mutual  obligation  was  solemnly  established 
between  the  title  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
stipulated  rights  of  the  people.  This  Revo- 
lution was,  happily,  not  effected  by  an  indig- 
nant and  enraged  multitude,  but  was  slowly 
prepared  by  the  most  virtuous  and  best  in- 
formed anion2:st  the  hi2;her  and  enliohtened 
classes  of  the  people,  who  took  prudent  and 
effectual  steps  for  securing  its  success  with- 
out bloodshed ;  being  confident  of  the  sup- 
port of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  :  of  all, 
indeed,  who  loved  freedom  and  detested  ar- 
bitrary power.  These  were  the  Whigs  of 
England  at  the  Revolution ;  and  I  have 
never,  till  very  lately,  heard  their  descend- 
ants and  representatives,  whilst  they  main- 
tained the  principles  of  their  forefathers, 
considered  as  an  unprincipled  faction  in  the 
state.  Whether  this  universal  defection  has 
taken  place,  and  the  ancient  character  of 
Whiggism  is  extinct,  seems,  therefore,  the 
only  matter  to  be  examined. 

At  the  period  of  1688,  a  Reform  in  the 
original  frame  and  constitution  of  Parliament, 
did  not  come  into  action,  or  even  into  vieznK  the 
Crown  had  not  thai  originated  the  system,  nor 


acquired  the  means,  of  a  corrupt  intluence- 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  under  its 
ancient  forms,  had  recently  obtained  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people,  by  the  renovation 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  till  after  the  long, 
obstinate,  and  disastrous  war  against  our 
American  colonies,  so  unhappily  persisted 
in  against  the  most  obvious  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  nation,  that  a  general  spirit  of 
Reform  began  to  prevail  in  England.  This, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  was  not  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  authors  of  the  Re- 
volution ;  but  the  spirit  and  principle  of  that 
great  reformation  having  an  universal  applica- 
tioii  to  the  support  of  public  freedom,  in 
whatever  shape  it  could  be  invaded,  and  to  the 
resistance  of  every  encroachment  of  unautho^ 
rised  dominion,  the  Whigs  were,  accordingly, 
most  for'ward  in  giving  countenance  to  this 
rising  spirit  amongst  the  people. 

An  attempt  to  oppose  this  spirit,  by  a 
most  dangerous  attack  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  remains  so  universally  in  living  me- 
mory, that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer,  in 
almost  a  word,  to  the  case  of  Doctor  Shipley, 
still  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  The  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  having  written  a  Dialogue  be- 
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tween  a  Farmer  and  a  Scholar,  to  illustrate 
the  prmciples  and  uses  of  a  free  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  which  was  circulated  in 
Wales  by  Doctor  Shipley,  he  was  indicted 
as  the  publisher  of  a  libel;  and,  to  secure  his 
conviction,  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  ju- 
ries, of  such  lono;  standino;  as  to  have  been 
repeatedly  sanctioned  by  all  the  judges,  was 
brought  into  action  against  him ;  or,  rather, 
against  the  whole  people  of  this  land :  it 
being  then  again  solemnl}^  decided,  by  the 
whole  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a  jury 
had  710  other  province  than  to  find  the  fact  of 
publishing  any  writing  arraigned  before  them ; 
tJie  rest  being,  exclusively,  matter  of  law,  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Court. — A  doctrine,  now 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and^  through 
that  liberty^  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
mankind. 

Let  me  pause,  therefore,  here,  to  ask  the 
defamers  of  the  Whigs  of  England  how  this 
Hydra  was  subdued  ? 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  Rights 
of  Juries  were  not  50  directly  in  question  at 
the  Revolution  ;  but,  as  the  needle  still  finds 
Gilt  the  Pole,  into  whatever  new  region  it  is 
carried,   so  the  principles   of  that  modern 


Magna  Charta,   of  1688,  attaching  at  once 
upon  every  invasion  of  our  free  Constitution, 
the  Whigs  were,  in   a  manner,  instinctively 
at  their  posts,  and  continued  at  them  until 
the   victory    over  this   gross    and    atrocious 
usurpation   was    exposed,  trampled  upon,   and 
extinguished  for  ever.     They  were  active,  to  a 
man,  in  the  support  of  the  accused;    and 
Mr.  Fox,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  this 
band  of  patriots,  nozo  calumniated  as  a  zcorth^ 
less  faction,  brought  in,  and  carried  through 
his  Libel  Bill,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  eu- 
logise, because  it  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  a  statute,  which,   if  expunged  from  our 
records,  would  as  completely  and  effectually 
destroy  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing, 
as  if  the  King  were  dethroned  by  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Turks.  —  Before  I  quit  this  pe- 
riod, I  have  only   to  ask   those   who   have 
since  come  into  life,  or  arrived  at  maturity, 
to  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  where 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  Whi^s,  imless 
the  last  continue  to  he  matter  of  reproacli,  are 
fully  and  faithfully  recorded. 

The  next  conjuncture,  material  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  first  hurst  of  the  French 
Revolution.  —  Upon  that  awful  and  afflicting 
occasion,  when  a  great  people,  not  at  all 
circumstanced    like    our    ancestors   at  the 
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Revolution,  were  driven  almost  to  madness 
in  a  contention  for  their  rights,  the  AVhigs 
cannot  surely  be  charged  with  having  fallen 
short  of  their  bold  and  free  spirit  in  defence 
of  freedom,  wherever  overpowered  or  shaken: 
on  the  contrarj'',  it  is  a  fact,  almost  too  noto- 
rious to  be  fitly  recalled  to  memory,  that  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  that  body,  following 
their  great  leader,  Mr.  Fox,  were  accused 
by  others  of  their  own  hody^  as  Republicans, 
who  sought  to  introduce  anarchy  by  over- 
shadowing the  sober  and  regulated  character 
of  our  own  Revolution,  already  adverted  to, 
in  their  inflamed  zeal  for  the  suffering  people 
of  France.  It  is  equally  notorious,  that, 
upon  the  same  principle,  they  opposed  and 
stigmatized  the  war  with  France,  until  it 
had  assumed  a  character  when  the  ris^hts  of 
other  nations  were  invaded.  For  although 
the  Governments  of  those  nations,  by  their 
unjust  and  unprincipled  interference  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  un- 
doubtedly drew  upon  themselves  all  the  ca- 
lamities which  their  princes  and  people  suf- 
fered, yet  it  became  incompatible  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  world,  that  France 
should  be  permitted  to  grasp  at  such  an  im- 
mense, and  seemingly  boundless,  dominion. 
Indeed,   before    the    war    in  question    had 


been  declared  by  this  country,  the  calum- 
niated Whigs  of  England,  seeking  to  illus- 
trate their  uniform  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  Constitution,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  or  association  for 
a  Reform  in  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that 
occasion  they  published  a  declaration,  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis,  a  member 
of  their  body,  which  I  will  venture  to  afhrm 
to  be  above  all  objection,  by  any  person 
who  looks  to  what  is  practicable,  and  who  has 
sense  and  reflection  enough  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  whatever  passes  the  sober  medium  has  a 
certain  tendency  to  defeat  every  reformation 
whatsoever,  by  creating  an  alarm,  uhich  Go- 
vernment is  sure  to  turn  to  its  own  account. 

This,  indeed,  actually  and  most  unfortu- 
nately happened.  The  Whigs  had  not  many 
days  pubhshed  their  declaration,  which  ex- 
posed every  inequality  in  our  Represen- 
tation, and  recommended  their  removal  with 
equal  wisdom  and  eloquence,  than  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Constitutional  and  Corres- 
ponding Societies,  so  pubHcly  and  pointedly 
opposed  it,  questioning  even  the  sincerity  of 
its  authors,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
repel  their  calumnies,  w'hich  was  done  in  a 
most  excellent  paper,  drawn  up  by  th^  late 
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Mr.  George  Rous,  a  most  enlightened  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the 
Whigs  of  this  society  pursued  their  original 
object  with  spirit  and  perseverance,  having, 
soon  afterwards,  requested  the  present  Earl 
Grey,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  bring  their  declaration  before  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  present  Lord  Erskine, 
then  member  for  Portsmouth,  to  second  the 
motion. — This  proceeding  was  immediately 
and  most  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  for 
which  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  memories 
of  many  still  living,  and  to  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  the  time,  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  person  at  all  conversant  in  poli- 
tical history  or  events.  By  this  reference 
the  Whig  Reformers  will  appear  to  have 
zealously  pursued  their  purpose,  and  could 
not  be  at  all  responsible  for  the  rejection,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  Plan  of  Re- 
form which  they  had  proposed. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  bolder  and 
more  enlightened  Reformers,  who  then  sus- 
pected and  now  calumniate  the  Whigs,  were, 
on  their  parts,  more  successful. 

Here  again  the  facts  are  unhappily  too 
notorious.  They  appointed  delegates  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  organized  a  ge- 
neral system  of  conespondence,  in  terms 
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50  rash  and  incautious,  in  many  instances, 
indeed,  so  criminallj^  and  dangerously  licen- 
tious, that  their  papers  were  seized  by  Go- 
vernment, and  a  few  amongst  them,  selected 
as  their  leaders,  were  taken  into  custody 
by  warrants  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
On  this  occasion  the  Whigs,  w^io  never 
considered  these  proceedings,  however  ini- 
^nical  to  the  success  of  Reformation,  to  be 
of  that  alarmino'  and  traitorous  character  in 
which  they  were  regarded  by  Government, 
mio^ht  have  looked  on  with  a  malignant 
satisfaction  at  the  disasters  of  those  who 
had  suspected  their  principles  and  ridiculed 
their  exertions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
instant  that  the  Privy  Council,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  evidence,  had  declared  the  prisoners 
to  be  traitors,  and  had  indicted  them  upon 
the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  for  com- 
passsing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  for  levying  war  against  him  in 
his  realm,  than  the  whole  body  of  the  now 
calumniated  Whigs,  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution,  were  again  in  a 
manner  instinctively  at  their  posts ;  and 
Lord  Erskine,  then  at  the  bar,  was  re- 
quested, or  rather  urged  by  every  Whig  in 
England,   to  give  up  his  lucrative  business 
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in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  to  attend 
gratuitously  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  the  risk 
of  his  health,  and  almost  of  his  life,  to 
save  his  brother  Reformers  from  being 
hanged.  Every  bod}^  must  remember,  that 
Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  eminent  members  of 
the  Opposition,  were  constantly  attendant 
upon  the  trials,  and  London,  perhaps,  never 
exhibited  two  more  august  and  splendid 
spectacles  than  the  processions  through  her 
streets  on  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners. 
And  here  too  let  me  refer  to  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  of  that  day  for  the 
noble  exertions  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the 
AVhigs,  against  the  dangerous  doctrine  of 
constructive  treasons. 

Several  other  occasions  presented  them- 
selves, about  the  same  period,  which  called 
for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Whigs  for 
the  preservation  of  public  freedom;  all  of  them 
proceeding  from  the  violence  and  rashness  of 
bolder  and  more  active  Reformers.  —  I  allude 
to  the  bills,  which  were  then  passed,  to  pro- 
hibit meetings  of  the  people,  and  which,  but 
for  those  exertions,  might  have  been  made 
permanent,  like  others  now  in  existence  of  the 
same  description,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
refer  :  and,  although  all  these  excesses  had 
arisen  out  of  a  departure  from  the   better 
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judged  proceedings  of  the  AVhigs,  yet  they 
were  equally  faithful  in  their  opposition  to 
every  invasion  or  abridgment  of  pubhc 
liberty  ;  hut  it  was  impossible,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  see,  that  every  excess  of  that  description 
became  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Govern^ 
ment  to  beat  down  any  advance,  even  to  the  most 
moderate  and  temperate  Reformation. 

It  Avas,  therefore,  with  equal  surprise  and 
indignation,  that,  not  very  long  afterwards, 
I  saw  reflections  upon  Lord  Grey,  probably 
proceeding  from  the  same  quarter,  for 
having  abandoned,  or  at  least  as  having 
become  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
form, which  he  had  himself  originated  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — That  Noble  Lord  was 
placed,  by  all  the  violent  proceedings  I 
have  alluded  to,  in  a  perfectly  new  situation. 
If,  indeed,  by  his  persisting  in  the  pursuit  of 
Reform  was  meant  only  a  perseverance  in 
fruitless  declamation,  the  high  character  of 
his  eloquence  would  have  left  his  silence 
without  excuse ;  but,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  reasonable  expectation,  or  even  a  possible 
chance  of  any  opening  to  success  would  alone 
have  justified  his  active  perseverance,  much 
more  if  it  was  quite  manifest,  that  it  must 
have  been  mhchievous,  he  showed  by  his  for- 
bearance the  honour,    manliness,    and  wis- 
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dom,  for  which  he  is  so  highly  and  justly 
distinguished. — A  man,  who  is  engaged  in 
an  enterprize  of  a  political  description,  like 
the  commander  of  a  military  enterprize, 
must  look  at  the  forces  of  his  adversary ; 
and  Lord  Grey  could  not  possibly  look  into 
the  camp  of  Government  without  seeing  the 
formidable  auxiliaries  it  had  received  from 
the  alarms  which  rashness  and  violence  had 
produced,  and  the  formidable  power  which 
had  followed,  as  of  course,  to  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown :  but  Lord  Grey  never 
did,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  in  spite  of  all 
those  accumulating  difficulties,  abandon  the 
Reform  of  Parliament,  but  only  declared, 
with  regret,  that  from  circumstances,  which 
unfortunately  had  occurred  since  he  ori- 
ginally considered  the  subject,  he  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  prepared  at  once  to  pro- 
pose the  same  extended  alteration  in  the 
Representation  of  the  People  as  he  had 
formerly  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Now,  in  my  opinion,  who  am  my- 
self devoted  as  much  as  ever  to  a  Reform  in 
Parliament,  for  reasons  which  I  will  give 
hereafter.  Lord  Grey  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  this  honest,  manly,  and  useful 
declaration  :  it  proved  that  he  was  not  to  be 
misled   himself,   nor  capable  of  misleading 
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others,  by  a  vain  thirst  for  popular  ap- 
plause ;  but  that  he  looked  to  what  was 
practicable  and  useful,  even  though  it  might 
involve  him  in  the  confession  that  he  had 
been  mistaken. — It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  Lord  Grey  was  no  longer  a  Com- 
moner but  a  Peer,  and  therefore  less  enti- 
tled to  originate  a  Reform  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  part  of  the 
subject  without  following  it  up  by  adverting 
to  very  recent  proceedings  of  the  same 
character  and  description,  which  have  placed 
Reform  at  a  more  unfortunate  distance, 
giving  rise  also  not  only  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  our  liberties,  but  even  to  perma- 
nent abridgments  of  the  immemorial  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  Here  again  the  Whigs 
— and  scarcely  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
their  united  and  eloquent  exertions  were 
again  most  imperiously  caHed  for — op- 
posed, w4th  one  voice,  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  :  they  condemned 
all  the  acts  of  violence,  committed  under 
the  colour  of  magistracy,  on  an  unpro- 
tected, helpless  people ;  they  reprobated, 
above  all,  the  Act  of  Indemnity  which 
disappointed  all  redress,  and  Lord  Grey, 
in    particular,     supported     by    the    whole 
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Whig  Party,  now  calumniated,  went  still  a 
step  farther  for  the  future  security  of  the 
subject. — He  denied  the  power  of  magis- 
trates to  arrest  and  hold  to  bail  for  writings 
deemed  by  them  to  be  libellous,  before  in- 
dictments found ;  maintaining  his  proposi- 
tion by  the  most  unanswerable  argument 
ever  delivered  in  any  parliament  or  court 
of  justice  ;  and,  in  the  following  session,  a 
bill  was  introduced,  by  Lord  Erskine,  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  support  of  Lord  Grey's 
doctrine,  to  declare  this  power  exercised  by 
the  mao;istrates  to  have  been  illegal.  Both 
these  exertions  for  public  liberty  were  se- 
conded by  the  Whigs,  now  calumniated, 
who  surely  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
rejection,  by  parliament,  of  the  views  they 
entertained  on  that  important  subject. 

Upon  both  the  last  occasions,  Avhen  the 
Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  and 
secret  committees  were  appointed,  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  investigate  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  the  commotions  through- 
out the  country,  it  appeared,  that  the  multi- 
tude, most  implicated  in  those  excesses,  had 
borne  all  their  privations  and  distresses  with 
unexampled  patience ;  and  that  the  two  points 
upon  which  they  were  combined,  or  rather 
maddened,  were,  the  opposition  to  Machinery^ 
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and  the  Reform  of  Parliament ;  both  of  them, 
as  they  sought  their  accompHshment,  de- 
structive alike  of  their  happiness  and  secu- 
rity. With  the  breaking  up  of  Machinery 
the  whole  system  of  our  Manufactures  must 
have  been  broken  up  also;  whilst  the  vision- 
ary and  unattainable  changes  to  which  they 
had  been  excited,  and  the  alarms  they  had 
created,  removed  to  a  much  greater  distance 
every  rational  object  of  Reform,  which  the 
more  enlightened  parts  of  the  public  might 
otherwise  have  exerted  themselves  to  obtain. 
This  is  in  itself  a  complete  answer  to  every 
syllable  that  has  been  or  can  be  uttered 
against  those  amongst  the  Whigs,  who  at  any 
former  period  were  active  in  this  great  na- 
tional cause,  whose  well-considered  and  re- 
gular proceedings  have  been  suspended,  but, 
it  is  hoped,  not  finally  defeated. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  therefore,  that 
within  so  short  a  time  afterwards  the  whole 
body  of  the  Whigs,  merely  because  they 
espoused  the  pretensions  of  an  unblemished 
gentleman,  of  a  suitable  rank  in  the  world, 
and  duly  qualified  to  sit  in  parliament  for 
Westminster,  should  be  publicly  represented 
as  an  unprincipled  faction. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  assuming. 
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as  facts,  even  what  all  the  newspapers  have 
concurred  in  as  having  fallen  from  the  candi- 
dates and  their  supporters,  on  the  hustings  ; 
but,  I  am  bound  to  give  credit  to  the  editor 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  to  what  passed, 
regarding  himself,  until  I  see  it  authoritatively 
contradicted :  who  himself  reports,  that  he 
was  publicly  represented  as  the  corrupt  tool  of 
a  CORRUPT  FACTION. — Leaving  Mr.  Perry, 
however,  for  the  moment,  I  am  justified,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  in  believing,  that  the 
TVhigs  of  England  were  branded  as  a  cor- 
rupt faction ;  which  is  a  sufficient  vindica- 
tion of  these  pages  in  their  defence. — As  to 
Mr.  Perry  himself,  whom  I  have  known  inti- 
mately for  nearly  forty  years,  no  journahst  was 
evermore  disinterested,  more  honest,  or  more 
enlightened  and  independent.  He  attached 
himself,  personally,  to  Mr.  Fox,  supporting 
the  principles  of  that  truly  great  man  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  illustrious  life,  and  was 
three  times  exposed  to  great  personal  danger, 
by  a  fearless  pursuit  of  his  duty.  On  one 
occasion,  no  innocence  or  merit  could  de- 
fend him ;  since,  being  committed  to  New- 
gate, by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  a  breach  of 
privilege,  he  could  offer  no  exculpation  or 
defence;    but,  when  twice  arraigned,  as  a 
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libeller,  for  publications  in  favour  of  public 
liberty,  he  stood  before  the  juries  of  his 
country,  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  hav- 
ing defended  himself  upon  the  last  of  his 
trials  with  a  spirit  and  an  eloquence  that 
would  have  added  lustre  to  the  bar  at  any 
period. 

Another  great  error  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  late  election,  which  strikes 
at  the  very  form   and   condition   of  social 
life  ;  influences  being  considered  as  unjust 
and  illegal,  which  in  all  free  and  popular 
elections   must,    from    the    very   nature    of 
human    affairs,    perpetually  exist. — It  may 
not  indeed,   it  cannot  always  happen,  that 
every  man  in  Westminster,  who  pays  to  the 
public  taxes,   has  had  leisure,  amidst  labo- 
rious occupations,    to   consider    the    claims 
of  candidates  to  distinction  and  preference  : 
such  persons  may  fairly  trust    in    the    opi- 
nions   and   repose    in  the    wishes    of  their 
benefactors,    their    employers,    and  friends, 
and  it  is  not  corruption  in  enlightened  men, 
who  can  see    clearly  the  interests    of  their 
countrj^    to   use   their   influence   with   per- 
sons less  qualified  to  investigate  those  sub* 
jects :    but,   whether   I  am   right   or  wrong 
in   this,    it   always    did    and    always   must 
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happen  in  popular  elections,  unless  God 
shall  be  pleased  completely  to  recast  the 
nature  and  character  of  man.  If,  upon  the 
late  election,  influences  were  exerted  which 
the  law  prohibits,  I  hope  they  will  be  de- 
tected and  punished,  and  a  new  election 
awarded ;  but,  beyond  that,  it  is  useless 
and  even  childish  to  complain. — These  ob- 
servations were  dictated,  and  almost  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  written,  from  a  sick  bed  of 
severe,  long-continued  illness ;  and,  as  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  are  insepa- 
rably connected,  I  am  afraid  they  bear 
the  marks  of  the  debihty  of  disease. 
They  could  not  be  begun  till  the  elec- 
tion was  nearly  decided,  nor  delayed, 
after  its  conclusion,  till  all  interest  in  the 
subject  had  passed  away.  With  regard 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  personally  attached 
as  I  am  to  the  Whigs,  I  shall  not  return 
railing  for  raiHng,  nor  seek  to  defame  or 
undervalue  him :  I  acknowledge  his  merits 
as  a  public  spirited,  independent  man,  who 
has  successfully  cultivated  his  talents  so  as 
to  be  capable,  as  I  really  believe  he  is  desi- 
rous, to  serve  his  country  :  but  he  must  for- 
give me  for  observing,  that  when  he  suffers 
his  passions  to  overshadow  his  good  sense 
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and  the  very  gentlemanly  manners  which  in 
general  distinguish  him,  he  injures  the  cause 
to  the  success  of  which  he  is  so  zealously 
devoted.  As  a  man  of  sense  (which  he  un- 
doubtedly is),  he  must  surely  feel,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  that  provoking  the  hosti- 
lity or  widening  the  breach  with  a  large 
body  of  men  possessing  property  and  influ- 
ence of  various  descriptions,  cannot  but 
have  an  obvious  tendency  to  oppose  new 
difficulties  to  anj^  system  of  Reformation, 
which  must  lean  for  its  success  upon  the 
feelings  and  the  opinions  of  men  of  all  orders 
in  the  state.  It  is  surely  no  answer  to  say, 
that  the  honour  and  independence  of  many 
individuals,  amongst  the  Whigs,  were  not 
disputed  or  denied,  and  that  the  observa- 
tions were  applied  only  to  those  zchoyn 
the  cap  might  Jit.  This  was  puerile,  if  it 
really  passed  as  reported.  —  The  character 
and  consistency  of  the  Whig  Parti/,  in  par- 
liajnent,  were  directly  invaded;  for  where  else 
were  the  Whigs  to  be  found  and  collected, 
that  their  caps  might  be  fitted  ?  This  con- 
struction indeed  {if  there  he  any  truth  at  all  in 
what  the  n€Xi)spopers  have  agreed  in  relating) 
is  farther  quite  manifest  by  his  asking,  where 
the  principles  of  a  Whig  were  to  be  looked 
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for  ?  Were  they  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox  ? 
of  Lord  Grenville?  or  of  the  CoaHtion? 
This  was  a  departure  from  the  general  charge 
against  the  Whigs,  and  pointed  only  to  those 
who  consented  to  form  an  administration 
with  Lord  Grenville,  or  who  supported  it  in 
parliament,  when  formed.  Let  this  mighty 
accusation  be  examined. — At  that  period  all 
the  differences  between  Lord  Grenville  and 
the  Whigs  had  passed  by,  and  the  former 
ojily,  a  person  of  acknowledged  integrity 
and  talents,  having  been  sent  for  by  the 
King  to  form  a  new  administration,  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  by  ]Mr.  Fox  and  his 
adherents  was,  whether,  by  refusing  to  ac- 
cede to  its  formation,  they  were  to  drive 
Lord  Grenville  to  form  one  with  those  ex- 
clusively, whose  views  and  opinions  they 
disapproved,  or  unite  with  him  to  form 
one  upon  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  to 
pursue  the  best  and  safest  course  for  the 
public  security  and  prosperity,  at  a  very 
critical  period.  This,  I  can  safely  declare 
to  have  been  the  sole  foundation  of 
that  administration,  and  that  it  was  faith- 
fully carried  into  effect.  Nor  can  I  see 
in  it  any  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the    Whigs.     Could    they   themselves  have 
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formed  an  administration?  Or,  if  they 
could,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  make  an  attempt  to  reform  Parliament 
with  any  rational  expectation  of  success? 
Some  people  appear  to  think,  that  making 
a  noise,  or  rather  creating  uproar  and 
confusion  by  the  useless  and  hopeless  agi- 
tation of  an  important  question,  is  a  de- 
monstration of  consistency  and  public  spi- 
rit;  whereas  I  think  it  demonstrates  no- 
thinff  but  FOLLY.  True  wisdom  waits  with 
patience,  for  the  fulness  of  time  when  its 
ripened  projects  may  be  successful,  and 
takes  care  to  lose  no  part  of  its  force 
by  unnecessary  defeats. 

That  administration,  amidst  many  obsta- 
cles, did  all  that  was  practicable  in  the  short 
period  of  its  existence.  —  It  raised  up  the 
whole  people  of  this  land  nearer  to  the 
throne  of  a  God  of  love  and  mercy,  hy  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — It  made  a  most 
essential  improvement  in  the  tenure,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  of  military  service  ; 
in  which  wise  policy  and  humanity  were 
equally  consulted :  and  it  was  advancing 
in  the  zealous  and  determined  pur- 
suit of  every  beneficial  and  practicable 
object,    until    prevented    by    its    sudden 
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dissolution :  an  event,  which  proves,  ma- 
nifestly, that  the  Whigs  were  not  actuated 
by  the  love  of  place,  in  consenting  to  ac- 
cept of  office;  and  the  occasion  of  their 
retirement  from  it  was  the  only  error  they 
committed,  if  error,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
called,  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of  a 
pure  and  honest  sense  of  duty. — They  thought 
themselves  bound  to  make  some  early  en- 
deavour to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  Cadiolics,  however  short  of  what  thev 
desired  and  projected :  whereas,  in  the  opi- 
nions of  some,  the  danger  of  touching  the 
subject  was  too  great  to  justify  the  attempt. 
Conscious  of  their  talents,  and  their  honest 
dispositions  to  devote  them  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, their  first  duty,  it  has  been  said,  was 
the  conservation  of  their  poner. — This  is  the 
only  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs, 
that  I  ever  heard  in  the  mouth  of  any  en- 
lightened and  dispassionate  man  ;  and  what 
praise  can  transcend  such  an  objection  to  it, 
which  acknowledges  the  purest  disinterested- 
ness with  the  highest  sense  of  honour ;  and 
only  considers  their  superior  capacities  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  as  involving  a  trust,  which,  for  such 
an  object,  ought  not  to  have  been  surren* 
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dered.  But  what,  after  all,  has  this  to  do 
with  the  charges  against  tliem?  They  are 
not  condemned  by  their  opponents  for 
having  quitted  office,  but  for  having  taktn 
it;  and  I  submit  to  every  candid  and 
considerate  person  what  I  have  already 
said  upon  the  subject.  As  to  the  facts,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  I  can  have  no  in- 
terest in  giving  a  false,  or  too  favourable 
colour  to  them,  being  past  all  the  employ- 
ments or  ambitions  of  the  world. — I  will  now 
conclude  with  shortly  explaining  why  I  set 
out  by  observing,  that  the  result  of  the  Elec- 
tion in  question  might  be  highly  important, 
if  turned  to  a  proper  account  by  persons  of  all 
parties  and  opinions. 

The  severe,  and  occasionally  doubtful, 
struggle,  which  has  placed  a  Whig  Candi- 
date at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  AYestminster, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox,  might  have 
walked  over  the  course,  if  Government  in- 
terposed no  Candidate,  is  a  proof,  that  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  however  pure,  should 
submit  to  systematic  calumny.  Against  the 
occasional  misrepresentations  of  ignorance, 
or  malice,  inseparable  from  every  human 
condition,  established  character  is  a  suffi- 
cient, and  even  the  ^best,  protection ;    but, 
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against  an  organized  and  persevering  system  of 
of  detraction,  without  an  equally  active  re- 
sistance, no  reputation,  either  of  public  or 
private  men,  can  possibly  contend ;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  former  ought  not  to  be  in 
their  own  keeping :  it  is  a  trust  for  the  public, 
who  are  entitled  to  their  most  efficient  ser- 
vice, and  the  public  cannot  be  efficiently 
served  by  those  who  are  beUeved,  by  tlie 
mass  of  the  people,  to  be  unprincipled  or 
corrupt.— It  is  for  this  cause,  that,  feeble  as 
my  effort  must  be,  at  this  moment,  I  have 
immediately  availed  myself  of  the  present 
occasion  to  set  an  example  for  a  system  of 
defence. — When  calumnies  are  vigorously 
repelled,  the}'  recoil  upon  their  authors  with 
an  accumulated  and  extinguishing  force. 

x\nother  use  midit  be  made  to  folio v/  from 
this  system  of  detraction  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  of  Parhament.  Although  public 
pledges  are  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  yet 
the  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  vvho  act  to- 
gether in  Parliament,  might,  draw  together 
as  nearly  as  is  possible,  in  the  consider- 
ation of  an  object,  so  perpetually  shifting 
as  to  its  practicability  or  safety,  so  as  to 
prevent  individuals  amongst  them,  when 
Candidates  at  popular  elections,  from  mak- 
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ing  clashing  or  improvident  professions.   For 
my  own   part,    I    am   of   opinion,    that   the 
hourly  thickening  difficulties  which  have,  for 
a  long  time,  involved  and  darkened  this  most 
important  question   of  national  policy,  will 
insensiblj'  be    dispelled   and   cleared   away. 
Every  body  must  now  be  convinced,  that  a 
total  change,  or,  radier,  subversion,  of  the 
present  frame  and  constitution  of  Parliament, 
by  universal  suffrage  and  annual  elections^  can 
never   be   imposed  upon  this   country,    but 
through  a  sanguinary  revolution,  proceeding 
from  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant ;  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  motive  with,  and  encourage- 
ment to,    the  more  intelligent    part   of  the 
public  to  consider  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what   extent,    unquestionable    imperfections 
and  abuses  might  be   removed,  v/hich   de- 
grade the  character  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
come   the   most   pov/erful   weapons    in   the 
hands  of  wicked  men  to  expose  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Government  of  the  country  to  dan- 
gerous disaffection  and  contempt.    The  more 
I  have  thought  upon  this  subject,  the  more  I 
have  been  convinced,  that  whilst  the  neces- 
sary  influence    of  the  Crown  has    the  sup- 
port of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  so 
great   a   revenue,  with  the  patronage   over 
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such  an  immense  dominion  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  a  well  arranged  and  very  consi- 
derable extension  of  the  system  of  Represen- 
tation would  produce  much  less  change  in 
the  returns  of  members,  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  because  many  popular  elections 
are  now  carried  against  the  Crown,  from  a 
disgust  in  the  people  at  its  monopoly  of 
Boroughs  that  are  not  free  ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture, besides,  to  foretel,  that  if  Parliament 
should  be  disposed,  either  spontaneouslj%  or 
in  compliance  widi  respectful  petitions  of  the 
people,  to  consider  favourably  this  momentous 
subject,  and  should  fearlessly  enact  what  a  li- 
beral policy  dictated  in  an  extension  of  the 
Representation,  those  gangs  of  turbulent  and 
almost  distracted  men,  which,  more  than  once, 
have  impelled  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  sup- 
press them  by  unpopular  suspensions,  and 
even  permanent  abridgments,  of  public  liberty, 
would  vanish,  of  themsekes,  like  an  enchant- 
ment; and  the  libellers  of  Parliament,  always 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillitj',  but  often 
innocent  of  criminal  intention,  from  the  mis- 
taken opinion  that  they  are  serving  their 
country  by  the  most  unqualified  exposures 
of  the  imperfections  and  corruptions  inse- 
parable from   its    present  structure,  feeling 
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rebuked  by  its  recovered  dignity,  and  en- 
deared to  it  from  its  wisdom  and  justice, 
would  become  its  most  faithful  supporters^ 
and  the  publications  of  a  free  press  the 
most  effectual  proclamations  of  its  will, 
through  the  affections  of  a  grateful  people. 
This  may  appear  visionary,  or,  rather,  as  a 
kind  of  delirium,  in  a  person  who  is  dic- 
tating from  a  bed  of  sickness;  but  it  has 
always,  when  in  health,  been  my  unal- 
terable opinion,  provided,  as  I  have  already 
expressed  it,  it  shall  be  the  free  spontaneous 
act  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  throuo;h 
respectful  petitions  of  the  people. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
suddenly  originating  and  maturing  any  sys- 
tematic and  general  change  in  a  Representa- 
tion which  has  existed  from  so  hi  oh  an  anti- 
quity,  and  which,  in  so  many  instances,  is 
interwoven  with  the  franchises  of  communities 
and  the  individual  rights  of  the  subject;  but, 
surely.  Parliament  might,  in  the  mean  time, 
avail  itself  of  every  occasion  of  justifiable 
disfranchisement,  and  of  extinguishing  such 
insignificant  Borouorhs  as  could  be  accom- 
plished  without  arbitrary  enactment  or  per- 
sonal injustice.  Even  this  would  be  the 
earnest     of  areal  desire  to  remove  palpable 
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imperfections,  affecting  alike  the  dignity  of 
Parliament  and  the  freedom  of  the  People, 
and  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  popularity 
of  rash,  ignorant,  or  mischievous  men,  whilst 
it  could  not  possibly  endanger  the  balances 
of  the  Constitution,  which  rest  for  their  safety 
upon  the  universal  conviction  of  their  indis- 
pensable importance.  But,  if  an  inflamed  and 
ungovernable  spirit  shall  be  excited  and  prevail 
amongst  the  people  upon  this  subject,  however 
honestly  intended,  disposing  them  to  reject  the 
opinions  and  counsels  of  enlightened  and  in- 
dependent men,  whom  they  had  heretofore 
respected,  only  because  they  keep  in  view  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution,  I  shall 
then  be  equally  clear,  that  any  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  ParUament  must  be,  for  that 
season,  impracticable ;  and  I,  for  one,  how- 
ever in  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  it,  could 
only  wait,  with  an  anxious  hope,  for  a  period 
when  exertions  might  be  usefully  renewed, 
for  rational  and  successful  Reformation. 

THE         END. 


CHARLtS  WOOD,  iTiiiter, 
Poppin's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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